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BERNARD R. MAYBECK, Architect FOREST HILL CLUB HOUSE 
lL. ©. YOUNG, Associate Architect Forest Hill residential district in San Francisco 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTORY 


For the benefit of readers and advertisers we will 


publish each month a portion of the revised list of 
\rchitects, Designers and Architectural Engineers of the 
\Vestern States. 


(For information concerning copies of the complete list 


ite “The Building Review.’’) 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 


A 
Applegarth, G. A., Claus Spreckels Bldg. 
Appleton, A., First National Bank Bldg. 


B 
Bakewell & Brown, 251 Kearny St. 
Bangs, E. G., First National Bank Bldg. 
Barth, Hermann, Phelan Bldg. 
Bauer, J. A., 251 Kearny St. 
Berger, G. A., 261 Valencia St. 
Beuttler, J. F., 110 Sutter St. 
Bertz, E. B., 68 Post St. 
Blaisdell, N., 255 California St. 
Bliss & Faville, Balboa Bldg. 
Boese, F. D., Call Bldg. 
Bogart, J. S., Mills Bldg. 
Bolles, E. G., 233 Post St. 
Branner, J. K., 251 Kearny St. 
Bruce, M. M., Flood Bldg. 
Brunnier, H. G., Sharon Bldg. 
Bugbee, A. S., 26 Montgomery St. 


Cc 
Cantin, A. A., 68 Post St. 
Carey, J. W., Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Cauldwell, A. M., 251 Kearny St. 
Clausen, C. O., Hearst Bldg. 
Coffey, A. I., Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
Coulter, N. R., 46 Kearny St. 
Couchet, M. C., 110 Sutter St. 
Coxhead & Coxhead, Hearst Bldg. 
Crim, W. H. Jr., 425 Kearny St. 
Cornelius, A. W., Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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Dalton, V. N., 68 Post St. 
Denke, E. H., 1317 Hyde St. 
Devlin, C. J. I., Pacific Bldg. 
Devlin, L. J., Pacific Bldg. 
Dolliver, J. W., 114 Sansome St. 
Donnellan, J. J., Chronicle Bldg. 
Dunn, J. F., Phelan Bldg. 
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Vair, A., 68 Post St. 
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roley, J. J., 770 5th Ave. 

G 
Garden, E. G., Flood Bldg. 
lass & Butner, Hearst Bldg., (branch of Fresno) 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW, 
50 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen:- 
Please find enclosed check covering subscription 
to members of the Southern California Chapter of The 


American Institute of Architects, as per the list and 


datings herewith enclosed. 


Yours very truly, 
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American Institute of Architects 
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first apply B” on Centre line and conptinwe 
to ley courses A¢B left and right. Next 
lay course "C” 50 a3 fo lap 2” over’ second 
course below, and contirue thas wrtil the 
entire roof 73 covered. 
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Gothic in Relation To Architecture in America. 


BY FRANK H, NELSON 


eget . 9 2 ° > 
Mankind to-day en- Gothic,’’ there imme- 


diately springs up in 
vicdom of the ages. our mind’s eye, some 
Lone lines of explorers stately and wondrous 
and discoverers, think cathedral. But the term 
ore and dveamewn, awe is slowly assuming a 
eone before us; they different meaning, it 
have hewn the path conveys a different im- 
pression, of a structure 
entirely distinct from 
the church. 

Notre Dame of Paris, 
St.-Remis at Reims and 
the Cathedral of 
Amiens are structures 
erected by the people, 
for worship and glori- 
fication of the Diety. 
The Woolworth build- 
ing was erected by an 
individualandis 
a great temple of com- 
meree. It is the salient 
example of Gothie art 
in America. 


that civilization might 
Mave forward. Man 
never-the-less, has pro- 
ovessed slowly, labor- 
iously with many set- 
backs. Many of the 



























laws, works of art and 
basic prineiples of sci- 
ence and mathematics 
have been handed 
down the ages to our 
time. They are the 
heritage of the race. 
Architecture, like 
other forms of human 
endeavor has evolved 
from one stage of de- 
velopment to another; 
sometimes undergoing 


The style with its 
slender piers, flying 
butresses, and pointed 
éxteusive ce detail is the logical ex- 
soinetimes adapting old 
forms, resuseitating 
methods that had been 
discarded by the pre- 
cediig generation and 
invusine new vitality 
into it. 


pression of the high 
slender structure, and it 
is the solution of the 
tall office building. It 
is man’s instinetive de- 
sire after height. 
Compare the Wool- 
‘thie architecture is worth Building, rearing 
an illustration, where 
tice Huilder adopted old 


itself above the sur- 





rounding city, with any 


fons of construction, sh of the great abbey 
sought inspiration RHEIMS CATHEDRAL churches or cathedrals 


rou a preeeding period. Progressing and developing of Europe; they too seem to soar above the house tops; 
unil a beautiful style resulted. The Gothie was pri- there is lightness combined with strength, beauty with 
mioaly the style of the church, and when we speak of erace. 

































































When art held sway in the older buildings, mechani- 
cal perfection assumed the 
science has taken the place of art. 


has important place; 


The stained glass 
windows, with their delicate tracery; the carved orna- 
ment and detail the statutary and sculpture have been 
replaced, and the designer now directs his efforts to- 


wards erecting a structure that will contain the best of 
modern accessories, for comfort, convenience and safety. 


The architect of today 
is asked to rear a build- 
ing in the shortest possi- 
ble time, and the time that 
is spent in the erection of 
a building today would 
have been looked upon as a 
miracle by the builders of 
the middle ages; to be ac- 
complished only with the 
aid of some good Genii or 
other supernatural 
agency. The designer is 
over-whelmed by a wealth 
of materials, he also has 
problems to contend with 
that the builder of the 
medieval times knew no- 
thing of. 


The craftsman of the 
middle ages would devote 
his time to some detail, it 
might be an altar, or pos- 
sibly the portal would be 
given to his eare to be de- 
signed and executed by 
him; he was an artist and 
would put the most pains- 
taking effort into making 
it a thing of beauty. Time 
was no object and he 
would linger over it, no- 
thing was superficial, nor 
done in haste; each slen- 
der column and every bit 
of ornament received the 
same patient care. Those 
early builders leaving the 
impress of their 
in stone, reaching down 
to our own day and in- 
spiring us to greater ar- 
tistie endeavor. 


” 


i ; Wee ae a! 


Pixie 


Have those masterpieces of the middle ages any in. 
fluence upon architecture in America? Can those edifices 
of the past, silent, still and eternal as the snows of the 
Himalayas, influence our artists, inspire them with a 
love of beauty, so that they too might soar above medio- 
erity and attain perfection? Will it be possible to create 
masterpieces equal to those of by-gone ages? But must 
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ENTRANCE NOTRE DAME 


we always refer back to old copies, repeat motives and 
use the same designs as the craftsmen of the medieval 
times? Can we revive old style and use it to attain 
higher planes of architectural perfection ? 

It is not enough that the workers in the arts {eel 
the need of higher standards, for a great art is the re- 
flection of the times and of the people; it is a growth, 
when we create and achieve the ideal, it will be because 
the people demand _ it, 
when they refuse to ac- 
cept old worn-out forms, 
and look about them for 
motives expressive of their 
own ideas, and develop ar- 
chitecture that is distinet- 
ly modern. 


Tradition is an import- 
ant factor in our lives, we 
are burdened with it. It 
plays a part in religion, 
literature, science and in 
the Possibly it is 


well that it should be so, 


arts. 


for it is a_ restraining 
force, a standing in- 
fluence. We reach down 
the galleries of time and 
sort and adapt that which 
applies to the problems of 
this modern area. But we 
must proceed, not stop. 
They have furnished us 
the suggestion and it is 
for us to continue and de- 
velop; evolving into other 
forms, branching out and 
giving expression to that 
which pretains to the pre- 
sent. 


Those vast interiors, of 
the Gothic cathedrals, of 
the middle ages, were ty- 
pical of the times in which 
they were built. The great 
height, the semi-darkness, 
the air of mystery and the 
granduer of those places 
of worship, filled the 
minds of the multitude 
with awe and reverence. Today the people do not accept 
the same legends and myths, as did their forefathers, the 


solitude and mysterious do not impress them. The moder 
edifices has assumed a different character. It is flooded 
with light, the sites are not always well chosen, the imo- 
tives that were instrumental, in the erection of the church 
of the middle ages, are not the same that prompt us in 
our artistic endeavors. 
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is the Gothie architecture the spark that will ignite the 
latent spirit of originality in American architecture? We 
catihot hope to express our own individuality as a nation, 
hy continually adopting old styles; importing the art of 


loreien soils. 


We will have an architecture that 


will be 


THE 


END 


a national expression of the manner in which we live 
and have our being; when the old will merge with the 
new, and when that which is local and characteristic of 
ourselves will predominate. It is then and © ly then 
that we may hope to attain the ideal. 
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LIVABLE GARDENS 


By HORACE GEORGE COTTON*. 


Yo the trained landscape architect there are as many 
varities, types, styles, and mixed breeds of gardens in the 
world as there are styles of architecture apparent to the 
eve of the trained architect. Formal Gardens, Informal 
Gardens, French Gardens, Italian Gardens, English Gar- 
dens, Rose Gardens, Rock Gardens, every conceivable kind 
of a garden from a pink geranium on the windowsill of a 
‘third floor back’’ to the gorgeous, spectacular exhibits 
in ‘he wealthy suburban park-manors where aristocracy 
are wont to display their worldly goods in exhibitions of 
the varden’s finest, all are familiar to the landscape ar- 
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WHEN PLANTED 


A simple, artistic pedestrian entrance. The garden 
is hidden from view making it more livable and en- 
iovable. Privacy rather than public display is the 
key note of this pretty garden in the Piedmont hills. 


ct and in using these general types he must so design 
zarden as to present the best result for the condi- 
: involved. 
‘ass thru any first-class residential section and note the 
‘ens therein and classify them roughly in passing by. 
iine gardens out of ten there will be one element pre- 
inating, the element of display. To show off the 
ise and to make a pretty picture which will impress 
asser by seems to be the main object and chief result 
ieved in most gardens. Privacy and the real personal, 
uate aequaintanee with the garden, brought about 
by living in it and learning the secrets of nature by 
onal eontaet, seems to be the farthest from many 
conceptions of what a garden ought to be. 
siossieaedaieneceactni ee AR ie 


H e G. Cotton, Landscape Architect, New Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Contrast our gardens here in America with those of 
Kurope and we find one striking difference. Shelter, 
privacy, intimacy, are the first considerations of the 
Kuropean garden. On pleasant days eallers will invari- 
ably find the hostess in some nook or hidden corner of the 
garden enjoying to the utmost the intimate contact with 
nature which these less conspicuous types of gardens 
make possible. Should our American hostess spend the 
afternoon in the average American garden the whole 
neighborhood would know about it, and should theresie 
a tea house or an arbor therein it is nine times out of $@m 
located in the front or side of the house and open te 
publie view. ak 

I am therefor making an appeal for two things, firg 
make our gardens more private and second, to plaeé 
within them more accomodations for comfort and pleas- 
ure than are found in most eases. 


make the garden more livable. 


In other words to 


In other sections of the country where snow and ice 
lay bare the shrubs and trees of their foliage and tuck in 
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FOUR YEARS LATER 


the flowers for a period of rest for five to six month§@ 
vear, it is impossible to bring the garden into the 4@ 
life of the garden lover, but here in this climate, thegaip 
so much talked about, why do we not attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the blessings of nature and make the most of 
them? And I do believe that we are learning to enjoy 
to a greater extent the wonderful gifts of nature and to 
vive our gardens that intimate touch of privacy which 
allows us to make a greater use of them as places in which 
to live as well as to merely look at. 

The things which go to make a garden more enjoyable, 
as has been said, are privacy and comfort. The front 
lawn and foreground leading up to the house must,of 
course, present an attractive appearance and set off the 
house to the best advantage, and because of its exposure 
to publie view should be kept neat and presentable at all 
seasons, but somewhere, to one side or in the rear, there 
should be some spot easy of access to the house where it 
is possible to spend odd moments in enjoying the peace 
and beauty of nature in seclusion and privacy. 





THE BUILDING 


Cold stone walls are not necessary to divert the gaze of 


the passerby, nor are stiff picket fences required to keep 
trespassers from intruding. By the proper use of in- 
formal masses of flowering shrubs, with perhaps here and 
there a green hedge providing that sheltered feeling so 


A tea house at the far end with a pergola connecting it to the 
house. A most convenient and enjoyable garden feature. 


desirable yet not laying down the boundary lines in cold 
hard fashion are we brought in intimate contact with 
nature. d 

In building up the home type of gardens there are a 
number of points it is well to keep in mind. First, these 
little nooks and corners desired for havens of rest or out- 
ofdoor living rooms should be conveniently located with 
regard to the house. 

If placed just off the living room or sun poreh they will 
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THE CONSERVATORY 
Half house-half garden. A feature which can be made a part 
of the home itself and which can be enjoyed at all seasons of 
the year. 


prove a convenient and charming location for afternoon 
teas, sewing, or for spending a few odd moments that may 
be too short to hunt a more isolated retreat. 

If the garden is a large one it may be well to provide a 
number of comfort corners at various points throughout 
the garden as one ean easily tire of walking when all 
paths converge one into the other and finally lead back 
to the house with no provision made for places where one 
can stop and enjoy the landscape. 

Garden features in the form of tea houses, arbors, sum- 
mer houses, pagodas, jungle huts, grottos, depending 
upon the type of garden plan used should, therefor, be 
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used more frequently and gardens built up around them 
in such a manner as to make these features the chief 
center of interest. 


On a large estate it may be well to provide a nuniber 
of different types of garden features. Where changes of 
contour and masses of shrubs and trees form irregiilar 
boundaries it is possible to develop a chain or a succes. 
sive combination of a number of small and interesting 
bits of gardening scenery, all separated from each other 
yet brought into a composition by informal trails and 
paths leading through all points of interest. Some of the 
better known types of these small gardens and special 
features may be worthy of special signa ‘ation. 

Courts and Patios—In such typical California styles 
of architecture as the Spanish Hacienda, the Mission or 
the Aztee types, we find the house embracing a bit of 
garden within its walls in the form of a patio or court. 
Such a feature not only offers the gentle touch of nature 
within the home itself, but permits an excellent arrange- 
ment of the interior of the house. 

We often find a patio or enclosed court used much as 
a living room and the cool green foliage with shadows 
beneath, with perhaps a fountain in the center and cool 
slabs of tile under foot this feature may easily become 
the most attractive portion of the home. 


Corner of Patio—Pan American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The vegetation in this patio repre- 
sents the plant life of nearly every country of central 
and South America. 


Wonderful tropical effeets are possible in these pro- 
teeted ‘‘oases’’ free from frost and the chill night air. 
Royal palms, date palms, the hibiseus and banana, the 
‘Elephants Ear’? and many other tropical appearimg 
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varieties can be grown successfully within these en- 
closures. If sereened in color and interest can be added 
ly the introduction of birds of rich plumage. One of the 
richest and at the same time homiest patios was found 
by the writer in the Pan American Building at Wash- 
ineton, D. C., a corner of which is illustrated herein. Thus 
hy offering beauty, fragrance, coolness and a central lo- 
cation this feature becomes a center in the life of any 
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hen covered by inistaria or climbing roses, this feature will 
most delightful. 
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tions it is better that they be placed by themselves in a 
corner of their own where the necessary treatment can be 
given without disturbing or interfering with the rest of 
the garden. 

The Old Fashioned Garden containing the old time per- 
ennials and annuals, such as the hollyhocks, mignonette, 
larkspur and other old favorites can be a source of in- 
spiration for many months each season. 

Cut Flower Gardens, although not so beautifully ar- 
ranged are one of the important corners, as it is in these 
places that all cut flowers for the house ean be raised and 
the plants can be cut as much as desired without detract- 
ing from the general appearance of the remainder of the 
garden. 

The Japanese Garden is a feature quite distinct from 
anything that has ever been attempted before its intro- 
duction. Its most remarkable feature is that the appear- 
ance is always neat, clean and extremely inviting at all 
times of the year. It always contains a thatched tea 
house or pagoda, or resting place of some kind where the 
earden lover can rest and enjoy the outlook. 

A Rock Garden is an extremely interesting and distine- 
tive type of garden. The browns and reds and other rich 
tones of the rocks give a luster and warmth to the garden 
that is hard to duplicate. Rock loving plants with their 
searlet or orange tufts of minute flowers protrude out of 
crevices and ferns springing out from under rock over- 
hang, softening the rough outlines. A most charming 
type of garden if properly isolated and not overdone. 





THE ROSE GARDEN TEA HOUSE 


What more charming than this little Rose Garden 
Tea House and its surroundings tucked away in one 


¢ 


of the beautiful East Bay gardens 


There is also the Rose Garden with its arbor and gor- 


xeous display of bloom. This feature can be made a bower 

enchanted loveliness for many months of the year and 
cali form one of the chief attractions in the garden. As 
roses do best when given special care and cultural condi- 


SIMPLE TEA HOUSE IN JAPANESE GARDEN 


The Tea House is the central motive of this Japan- 
ese Garden found in Claremont. The tree passing 
through the floor and rceof becomes a part of the 
structure, making this feature more rustic and more 


part of the garden around it. 

Water Gardens, rare in this part of the country where 
water is a problem, but still one of the most pleasing. 
Water lends a coolness and freshness to the atmosphere 
hard to attain in any other way and if a small waterfall 
or fountain can be worked into the scheme the sound as 
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well as the scenic effect is most restfull. Water grasses 
and eresses help to soften the margins of the pool with 
hyacinths and lillies breakine the surface and thrusting 
their bouquets of rare and fragrant blossoms toward the 
heavens. 

Herb Gardens, small inconspicuous corners that one 
stumbles on to as if by accident, containing the sweet 
pungent odorous thyme, sage, sweet lavender, lemon- 
scented vebenas, and other old fashioned herbs and 
spices adding greatly to the charm and diversity of the 
earden. 

Where there is plenty of room the Wild Garden with its 


tough hillside or hidden canyon sown to wildflowers and 
wild grasses, and sheltered by the ragged buckeye or low- 
spreading oak, adds that sense of bigness and loneliness 
Which ean only be felt when in touch with something en- 
tireély natural and isolated from the more civilized parts 
of the cultivated garden. Here a rustic stone seat with 
the overspreading arms of a buckeye as shelter overhead 
offers a place for rest and is not so artificially econstrueted 
as to give the feeling of stiffness. 

The Sunken Garden is a distinctive feature in itself, 

the chief attraction of this type being the perspective 
view obtained of the whole garden. Here again the gar- 
den should be made livable by the use of an observation 
house comfortably supplied with garden furniture. 
' Along the coast where rugged slopes and canyons bend 
steeply toward the sea and in garden spots that cling to 
the margins of our virgin hillsides, our rough western 
messas, arroyos, canyon and gorge the Terrace Garden 
proves a most adaptable attraction. In this rugged, 
semi-natural type of garden small observation houses 
placed at different elevations with trails winding up and 
down the hillside in zig-zag fashion leading thereto, and 
protected by our native Mesquites, Toyon, Casecara, and 
Ceanothus form the greatest attractions of this garden. 
Such artificial work as becomes necessary in adapting 
such a stretch of hillside to domestie purposes should be 
kept rustie in nature and so blended with the warm tinted 
rocks and ragged vegetation as to harmonize with them 
forming as wild and wierd and natural a feeling as 
when these hillsides were first trodden by Indians. I 
cannot help but reeall the wonderful terraces and sea- 
side grottos in the gardens belonging to the Prince of 
Monaco at Monte Carlo. Here gardeners have spent a 
lifetime in terracing the cliffs and eutting grottos out of 
the solid rock overhanging the sea. 

Groves of trees and thickets also become features of 
oreat interest if given room enough to properly develop. 
Hidden in these wooded spots can be placed barbeque 
pits, rough log pienie tables, or an earthen floored eabin. 
Within these hidden isles of columnar trunks one receives 
perhaps the greatest feeling of seclusion and sense of 
being alone with nature of any of the various types of 
gvardens. 

The Jungle, a feature of great interest if properly iso- 
lated from other parts of the garden, Bamboos, palms, 
jungle grasses, palm thatched huts, sluggish pools, trails 
that are so faint as to be hard to follow and which seem- 
ingly lead nowhere and start from nowhere, and which 
tend to lose one’s sense of direction, and the whole effect 
leading one’s thoughts and imagination thousands of 

miles away to the banks of the Nile or the Euphrates, 
lifting one for a time out of the commonplace. These un- 
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usual effects go far in adding to the interest and individ. 
uality of the garden. 

Many more types of gardeus are there from which to 
choose, but volumns would be required to adequately deal 





A WILD GARDEN IN ALAMEDA COUNTY 
The native Bay Tree and Buckeye lend themselves remarkibly 
well to gardens of this nature. 


with them all and in fact, volumns have been written on 
single types, so that only a hurried comparison ean be 
made in these few paragraphs. But it is here desired to 
call attention to the one fact that the greatest value of the 
earden is not the showy public exhibition but rather, the 





LOOKOUT IN SUNKEN GARDEN 


The left illustration shows the lookout in relation to (he 
garden. The right shows the interior. This feature is an invi- 
tation of an old ruins and was constructed as shown in one of ih 
famous Chatteau gardens in Southern France. The feeling olf 
ages is delightful. 


intimate contact which one finds and enjoys in the more 
sequestered types and in which the hidden nooks and 
corners offer that homey, livable feeling that invites 
direct association and acquaintanee. Make the earden 
more livable. 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW 


Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are published 
on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Sylvain Schnait- 
tacher, 333 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Secretary, Morris 
M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Public Information, William B. Faville, Balboa 
Building, San Francisco. Chairman of Committee on Competi- 
tion, William Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Scuthern California Chapter, 1894—President, H. M. Pat- 
terson, 324 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, 
H. F. Withey, 621 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chair- 
man of Committee on Public Information, J. E. Allison, 1405 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second 
Tuesday, except July and August, at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, 
Roard of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. 
Smith, Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of 
Committee on Public Information, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. Date of Meetings, third 
Thursday of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


| SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF ARCHITECTS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects was held 
on Thursday, Mareh 18, 1920, at Tait’s Cafe, 168 O’Far- 
rel] Street. 

The meeting was ealled to order by Mr. 
vain Schnaittacher, the President, at 12:45 P. M. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the Special Meeting held on January 
i6th and of the regular meeting held on January 29th, 
1920, were read and approved. No meeting was held in 
February, owing to a lack of a quorum. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Syl- 


Ss. FE. SUB-COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS: Mr. 
) Sylvain Sehnaittacher, Chairman. A meeting of the 


» Committee was held on March 5th at 4 P. M. to discuss 


| the proposed Competition for a San Mateo County Hos- 


pital. The Committee approved the same, subject to cer- 
tain suggestions which were submitted to the San Mateo 
County Clerk, for ineorporation in the Program. Under 
date of Mareh 15th a communication was received from 
the San Mateo County Clerk stating that the suggestions 


} Were accepted by the Board. 


RELATIONS TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS: Mr. 
Willian Mooser, Chairman. Mr. Mooser to submit a re- 
port as per communication received from Mr. L. R. Ar- 
douin of the Eleetrieal Contractors and Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. 

COMMUNICATIONS: From Mr. Henry K. Holsman, 
Secretary of the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice in re National Committee on Edueation, with 
tentative draft of questions or program for discussion ; 
trom Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association in-re 
fils and leeture to be held for this Chapter in May, 1920; 
trom Smith O’Brien in-re advertising ; from National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries relative to the first 


Annual Meeting of the Association; from Mr. E. C. 
Kemper, Executive Secretary of the Institute in-re 


change in Schedule of Charges; also one in-re letter to be 
sent to the President’s Industrial Conference at Wash- 
ington relative to Housing and Living Conditions in the 
United States; from Mr. Waddy B. Wood, Chairman 
of the Convention Committee and Chairman of the Ex- 
hibition Committee of the Washington Chapter, A. T. A. 
relative to the Architectural Exhibition to be held in 


Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, First Vice-President, Carl Gould, Seattle, 
Second Vice-President, George Gove. Third Vice-President, 
Albert Held, Spokane, Secretary, Louis Baeder, Seattle. Treas- 
urer, Frank L. Baker, Seattle. Counsels: Chas. H. Bebb, Sher- 
wood D. Ford, and G. C. Field. Date of Meeting, first Wednes- 
day, except July, August and ‘September, at Seattle, except one 
in Spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 


The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas R. Kimball, 
Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles A. Favrot, New 
Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. Mills, Toledo, 
Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, Mass.; Treas- 
urer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard 
Schmidt, Chicago, Ill. Directors for Two Years—wWilliam B. 
Faville, San Francisco, Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; 
Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, Ore. Directors for One Year— 
Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ben. L. Lubschez, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washington on May 5th next, asking this Chapter to par- 
ticipate in the exhibition; from Dr. Carol Aronovici ask- 
ing that the Chapter appoint a committee to cooperate 
with the State Commission of Immigration and Housing 
Institute which is to meet in this city on April 12, 1920; 
from Mr. E. C. Kemper relative to maintaining the Con- 
struction Division of the War Department. 


NEW BUSINESS. 

In the matter of an architectural exhibition at the next 
Convention of the Institute, the President stated that this 
Chapter would be represented. 

Various suggestions were made by members as to meth- 
ods of educating the public and particularly committees 
of Boards having charge of public works, in the proper 
methods for employing architects. Pursuant to this 
discussion it was moved by Mr. Mooser and seconded, 
and carried that the Chair be instructed to eall for a 
number of volunteers who would make pilgrimages to 
various interior cities and towns and meet with the local 
Chapter members and others in discussions of the meth- 
ods of architectural practice. 

Discussing the recommendation of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter that the Schedule of Minimum Charges, be changed, 
it was resolved on motion of Mr. Kelham, and duly see- 
onded and carried, that it was the sense of the meeting 
that the Chapter did not approve increasing the minimum 
charge from six per cent to eight per cent, and further, 
that the Chapter agrees with the recommendation that 
the provision for extra compensation for engineering 
should be stricken from the schedule. 

The method of advertising the profession in the Daily 
Press as reported by Mr. Smith O’Brien, was referred to 
the Board of Directors for their recommendation. 

Mr. Mooser reported progress of the Committee on 
Relations with Contractors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The Chapter regrets to record that on January 24th, 
1920, Mr. George. H. Sanders, an Honorary member of 
this Chapter, passed away. The Chapter sent a copy of 
Resolutions to Mr. Applegarth expressing its regrets for 
the loss of Mr. Sanders. 


— 
— 


ADJOURNMENT. 
There being no further business before the Chapter, 
the meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 
Approved April 15, 1920. 
MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


HE BUILDING REVIEW has entered 
T upon a new ere, its scope will be broadened 
and its contents varied. It is a progres- 
sive periodical, but not revolutionary—it will be 
governed by standards of good taste. In the 
past it was issued primarily for the craftsman 
and professional man and was a strictly tech- 
nical publication. 


It will still retain its value to the architect, 
and will endeavor to attract the attention of all 
who are interested in architecture, civic im- 
provement, and the arts and problems kindred 
to building industry. 


The plate section will contain illustrations of 
current work, and the main articles will be de- 
voted to subject pertaining to the domain of art, 
garden architecture, and civic improvement 
subjects of vital interest to every man and 
woman interested, and it will be part of The 
Review’s policy to give reading matter that will 
be inspiring as well as instructive to the layman 
and woman, and enabling them to arrive at de- 
cisions upon matters pertaining to architecture. 


The majority of us are so engrossed in our 
own work that we have not the time nor oppor- 
tunity to observe what others are doing even 
along lines of work kindred to our own. The 
Review will furnish short technical articles of 
interest to the building industry and along lines 
that will supply information to the professional 
man. 


The crying need for dwellings is felt 
throughout the country. The proper housing 
for the multitudes that swarm into our cities 
has raised a vital issue and local authorities 
have attempted to solve the problem in various 
ways. 


“Architecture” prints an interesting article 
upon “Co-operative Apartments.” 


“There are thousands of families, many 
thousand individuals, living in makeshift apart- 
ments in every city and town in the country. 
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They are paying exorbitant rents, getting I 
and less service in return for their money, and” 
wondering when the house is going to be soli| 
and another landlord pirate come in for his)” 
pound of flesh. There is'a solution of the prob.) 
lem in well-organized co-operation, and by well- 
organized we mean not only from a merely busi- 7 
ness point of view but from a view of filling ; 4 
house with the right sort of co-operators. Co-§ Ls 
operation on a dollar basis, any one coming in| 
who can pay the price, is no better than present! q 
arrangements where the high price of an oe 7 3 
ment has nothing whatever to do with the char.) 
acter and selection of tenants. There are so fox ll 
places for the relatively poor but respectable” 
professional man and his kind. | 






ar ae a chee 
















A properly qualified organizer of co-opera-| 
tive apartments who started out with the ideal 
of building places that could be looked upon as 
permanent homes, where every tenant could hey 
assured of the respectability of his neighbors, 
and the peace and quiet sought by the decent)” 
tired business man at the end of his day, would 
be besieged by numbers. Small apartments are 
wanted at modest prices. They can be built and i 
made to yield a handsome and assured income. 


In the plate section are shown a number of? 
small houses, interesting and varied and set i! nf 
an environment of trees and foliage. Typical 
of the homes built in and.around San Fr ancise.) 


i 
" 


The plates devoted to the Argonne Scho! 
by Mr. Reid, Jr., illustrate the skill that hell d 
brings to bear upen the problem of the public 4 
school. ‘4 











A residence by Mr. Grey in Coronado where) 
a judicious use of the old mission style of archi-7 
tecture has been adapted with success by the ; 
architect. : 


















An interesting bit of Japanese landscape) ; 
art in Southern California and types of gar‘ den-( 
ing of a more formal nature in San Francisci}) 
complete the plate section. . 
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ST FRANCIS FOUNTAIN, San Francisco 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. H. GUTTERSON, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. W. PETERS 
TERRACE DRIVE 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
GERTRUDE COMFORT, Architect 
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HOUSE ON SAN BENITO COURT 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. H. GUTTERSON, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. S. P. LEIGHTON 
SAN LORENZO WAY 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. H. GUTTERSON, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF DR. F. H. HADLEY 
TERRACE DRIVE 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. H. GUTTERSON, Architect. 
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SIDE ELEVATION 
ARGONNE SCHOOL,. San Francisco 
JOHN REID, JR., Architect. 
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FLOOR PLANS 
ARGONNE SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO. 
JOHN REID, JR., Architect. 
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Plate 14 





GARDEN OF MRS. J. E. WILLIAMS 
ST. FRANCIS BOULEVARD 
ST FRANCIS WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. H. GUTTERSON, Architect. 





SCHRIFFMAN JAPANESE GARDEN, Pasadena 
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—RESIDENCE OF MR. SIMON J. MURPHY 


BED ROOM—RESIDENCE OF MR. SIMON J. MURPHY 
LOUIS DU P. MILLAR, Architect 
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LIPRARY—RESICENCE OF MR. M. A. ARNOLD, SEATTLE, WASH. 
DAVID S. MYERS, Architect 
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REVIEW 


Tee CONTRACTOR 


Is it Covered in the Estimate? 


THE FIVE COMPONENTS OF COST* 


The subject ‘‘Cost Estimating’’ is of unusually wide 
scope as practically each type of contract work has to be 
analyzed on its own merits and is subject to special con- 
siderations. In all cases, however, the following elements 
enter and must be given consideration: 


Financial Credit, 
Constructive Skill, 
Use of Plant, 
Hazard, 

Profit, 


Financial Credit 


The contractor should make a carefully prepared 
schedule of the amount of money which will have to be 
invested in the proposed work from the time he signs the 
contract until his final estimate is rendered, and from 
such schedule he must determine the amount of interest 
this money will cost and this amount is a proper charge 
against the work. If this is not done the contractor is 
merely contributing to the owner this amount. 


l‘urthermore, a careful analysis along these lines will 
often disclose the fact that a certain piece of work re- 
quires a larger amount of money to handle it than is 
apparent at first glanee, and such a condition might work 
a hardship if not disaster on the contractor in spite of the 
fact that all other considerations had been taken eare of. 
It is a notorious facet that on certain types of contracts, 
pay for preliminary work, which may be a large item, 
cannot be secured through the medium of the regular 
unit prices until the work has progressed well along to 
completion. 


Constructive Skill 


(‘ontraetors engaged in business are entitled to receive 
compensation in the shape of an ennual salary for per- 
sonal services rendered and it is our belief that any com- 
putations of cost should inelude sufficient amount to 
cover such salary whether it be that of a single individ- 
ual or various members of a partnership or corporation. 
If this is not done the contractor is contributing his ser- 
vices to the owner without remuneration, because by no 
stretch of the imagination can there be any rightly con- 
sidered profit except as over and above a reasonable sal- 
ary allowance to the contractor himself. 


nt RR 


Reprint from “The Bulletin,” May, 1920. 





Hazard 


Many specifications include clauses which contemplate 
making the contractor assume risks which should prop- 
erly be borne by the site, or in other words, should be at 
the owners’ risk. In making a proposal on such work the 
contractor has two alternatives—one to protect himself 
in his proposal against such risks by special provision in 
his proposal, or secondly, to put a large value on any 
possible risk which he is asked to stand. 

It may be well to add in this connection that while it 
ordinarily behooves a contractor to be somewhat of an 
aptimist he can, well afford to be a confirmed pessimist 
when figuring this portion of a contract. It is possible 
this fact more than any other has caused good firms to 
have to go out of the contracting business. 


Profit 


As to the necessity of a profit we can all be agreed. As 
to the amount which must be added as a percentage on 
the cost, differences of opinion will exist, but it must be 
remembered that the contracting business is a partic- 
ularly hazardous one; that it is irregular in volume and 
that every contract will not necessarily be profitable. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the average 
merchant sells goods from his shelves at a profit with a 
definitely established cost for the goods themselves. The 
manufacturer sells on short term contracts—his over- 
head, plant installation and plant maintenance costs are 
established and regular, and while he may not in all eases 
be willing to admit it, the manufacturer is practically 
working on a cost plus basis today. The only difference 
in most cases between his method of fixing prices and 
that of a cost plus construction contract is that the manu- 
facturer can and does add a larger profit for the use of 
his organization, brains and energy. The contractor must 
provide his plant, must guess at the cost of it, in place, 
must guess at the operating cost, must guess suecessfully 
if he is to stay in the business as to what the labor market 
will be, and if he is willing to do this he is surely entitled 
to a fair margin of profit. 


Necessary Factors in Estimating 


The following items also enter into most work and must 
being considered in detail before the preliminary cost of a 
piece of work can be considered as complete: 


Interest Hauling Materials 
Overhead Expense Supervision 
3onds Labor 
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Insurance Loss on Board 
Employers’ Liability Transportation of Labor 
Publie Liability Tools 


Plant Rental 
Supplies 


Fire Insurance 
Special Risks 
Freight on outfit to and Running Repairs 

from work General Repairs 
Moving in and out Special 
Land Damages Machinery 
Camp and other buildings Fuel and Power 
Preliminary work Water 
Cost of materials plus 

freight 


Taking up these items in order we will comment briefly 
on each: 


Interest.—This is covered in our discussion of financial 
credits. 


Overhead.-—A contractor should establish the proper 
cost of the overhead charges in his business. This should 
include the charges, salary allowance for members of the 
firm, traveling expenses, ete. Provision should also be 
made here for the maintenance of an equipment storage 
yard. 


Bonds.—No comment should be necessary here on this 
item. 


Insurance.—It is not necessary to make a discussion of 
the ordinary items but we wish to eall attention to the 
fact that prudence would require that any combustible 
material, together with camps, storehouses, ete., should 
be insured and such insurance is of course a proper item 
of cost to the work. There are often special risks which 
occur upon a job which may be protected by insurance, 
and such insurance is also part of the cost. 


Freight on Outfit—This is possibly a portion of the 
item following but we have listed it separately because 
we believe that many contractors under-estimate the 
amount of freight that they will be required to pay on 
their outfits in such eases. . 


Moving In and Out Expense.—This is an item fre- 
quently overlooked by contractors but one which requires 
careful consideration. First, there is expense of loading 
outfit in the contractors’ yard; second, the unloading of 
it at point of destination; third, the moving of it perhaps 
many miles aeross country; fourth, the setting up and 
getting plant to operate, and the reverse of all these 
operations until the plant is again delivered in the con- 
tractors’ yard. 


Land Damages.—This is an item which we believe many 
contractors neglect entirely and still it is one which costs 
considerable sums of money. This seems particularly 
true in connection with county road work. 


Land damages accrue from the use of property for 
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camping purposes, from moving outfits across fields for 
the diversion of public highways and for storage yard 
and other construction layout. 


Camp and Other Buildings.—This is another fruitfi 
source of under-estimating by contractors, often in the 
loose assumption that ‘‘The boarding house will pay for 
the camps.’’ If such a condition ever existed it must 
have been a great many years ago and we believe that 
present-day conditions necessitate including the cost of 
all camps and temporary buildings required to earry on 
the work. We further believe that contractors should he 
careful to avoid the thought of high salvage values to 
avoid subsequent disappointment. 


Preliminary Work.—This is an item which should not 
only be considered in cost estimating but we believe that 
we should digress from the subject for a moment ani 
call attention to the fact that it is probably a duty which 
every contractor owes to himself to work out a definite 
scheme of handling a piece of work before he proceeds 
with an estimate. This does not mean that he must de- 
tail the laying out of an entire piece of work but that he 
must see clearly that a certain general line of procedure 
can be followed with expectation of proper results there- 
from. 


Cost of Materials—Mention is made of this partic- 
ularly to emphasize the fact that a cost estimate is 
usually based on certain material quotations, and it is 
very necessary in these times that a prospective bidder 
should be careful to be properly covered with material 
quotations when making a bid and to close up promptly 
with the material dealers after the award of the contract. 


In connection with this comes a question of freight 
which must not be overlooked but in ease of the present 
railway situation it would seem necessary for every bid- 
der to make special provision in his proposal to protect 
against a change in freight rates during the time of the 
work. 


Hauling Materials.—All hauling costs should be very 
carefully analyzed, as they are often a fruitful source of 
under-estimation. 


Supervision.—Care should be taken to see that any 
computation of labor also includes any supervision which 
is not covered in the item of overhead. This woul:l 
usually mean general foremen, timekeepers, labor agents. 


Labor.—Labor is perhaps the most difficult item in the 
computing of cost which a contractor has to deal witli. 
Rates have been rising for several years and it is ap- 
parent that wages have not reached their peak. Provi- 
sion must be made somewhere to protect against what the 
bidder considers the maximum rate which will accrue 
during the life of the contract. 
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Loss on Board.—In most cases there is a definite board 
loss in connection with camps. While this may not be 
true with large camps, working through a considerable 
period of time, the small movable camp such as is in 


vogue on highway work usually contributes a constant 
loss to the work. 


Transportation of Labor.—This is an item very often 
neglected, yet it is very common to have to advance rail- 
road fares to laborers with the resulting increase in the 
cost of the work. 


Tools.—Contractors often fail to make the proper 
allowance for tools. Careful analysis of work done will 
show that a tool item is a very appreciable one in every 
contract and will also indicate that tools do not carry 
any too well from job to job, but that there is a definite 
and heavy loss on every job in connection with this item. 


Plant Rental.—As mentioned before this should be 
covered by special paper. 


Supplies.—This is an item which is often neglected as 
heing a minor consideration. On certain classes of work 
it is really, instead, a very heavy item. The cost of 
packing, grease, hose, rubber boots and other rubber 
voods, should be given careful consideration and the 
contractor will save himself money by checking up his 
past work and arriving at a clear understanding of what 
such costs really are. 


Running and General Repairs—These shoud be dis- 
cussed in connection with the use of plant, of plant ren- 
tal, but in any ease the contractor must understand that 
they are necessary parts of the cost of doing a piece of 
work, : 


Special Machinery.—On many contracts it is necessary 
{o employ in addition to an ordinary contractor’s plant 
some special form of machinery either purchased from a 
inanufaeturer or built by the contractor for the work. In 
cither ease plant rental is not a proper charge for this 
class of equipment. 


FUN 1 ASSUULLANNUUMNAH! 2 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Phone Franklin 1228 Branches in Tracy, Fresno, Bakersfield & Coalinga 


J. P. Fraser, Thompson & Co. 


Painters and Interior Decorators 
~ 902 O’FARRELL ST., above Polk 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Thoroughly equipped to handle any or all work 
in our line in a first class manner and financially 


situated to COMPLETE the largest buildings 


here or any place on the Pacific Coast. 
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The entire cost of it less its scrap value must be charged 
to the one job on which it is used, otherwise a contractor 
may complete a large amount of work and find the entire 
profits tied up in machinery which has litte value other 
than serap. 


Fuel and Power.—The cost of power especially varies 
so much in different localities that the bidder should ac- 
quaint himself carefully with the local conditions: If a 
large amount of fuel is involved careful allowance must 
be made for the hauling and handling of same. 


Water.—This item often becomes a serious obstacle to 
the proper handling of work and is one that requires a 
great deal of attention. It sometimes adds very mater- 
ially to the cost. In addition to this we wish to impress 
all contractors with the desirability of investigating the 
available water supply in connection with a given piece 
of work before making their figures. 


Conclusion 

We cannot close the discussion of Cost Estimating 
without dwelling for a moment on the question of Cost 
Keeping. The fact that so many contracting concerns 
are closed out of business each year is a strong indica- 
tion that something is not correct with the way construe- 
tion work is figured. A good deal of it comes from neg- 
lecting a number of items which we have mentioned 
above and which do not appeal to some men as being of 
enough moment to give direct consideration to when 
making figures. Other trouble comes from not keeping 
careful cost data of work done and analyzing such costs. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go into detail re- 
garding such things, but we believe that a contractor 
should avoid using manufacturers’ statements of operat- 
ing costs as well as any other stop-watch methods, as they 
usually spell loss if not disaster. A certain amount of 
work done per day with a crew operating at a certain 
expense per day never means that the division of that 
daily cost by that daily output is the unit cost of the 
item in question. There are delays and other things 
which so affect this price that it may be over one-hundred 
per cent out from the actual cost when all things are 
taken into consideration. 





Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
OF AMERCIA 


519 California Street 


Telephone Kearny 486 


San Francisco California 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
April 15, 1920. 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects was held 
on Thursday, April 15th, 1920, at Tait’s Cafe, 168 
O’Farrell Street. 

The meeting was called to order at 12:30 P. M. by Mr. 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, the President. 

MINUTES. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on March 18, 1920 
were read and approved. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

S. F. SUB-COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS: No 
report. 

RELATIONS TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS: Mr. 
Mooser reported that notices had been sent to all Associa- 
tions to appoint delegates to a conference. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. 

COMMUNICATIONS: From the American Institute of 
Architects enclosing schedule of delegates mileage and 
credential ecards to the Convention to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 5, 6, and 7, 1920; from Minnesota 
Chapter relative to the consideration of local problems of 
the profession throughout the country; from the Archi- 
tectural League of New York relative to subscriptions to 
the Architectural League Year Book; from National 
Housing and Town Planning Council inviting the ap- 
pointment of Delegates to attend and take part in the 
coming Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning Con- 
gress; from the Southwest Builder and Contractor re- 
garding California Housing and Building Institute; from 
Mr. John British Bright, Chairman of the Committee on 
Publie Information of the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A. 
relative to a resolution adopted at a Special Conference 
of the Associated General Contractors of America. 

NEW BUSINESS. 

Mr. Coxhead reported the election of Mr. Arthur 
Brown, Jr., to membership in the Institute of France and 
moved that congratulations of the Chapter be extended 
to Mr. Brown. 

Election of Delegates: The following were elected dele- 
gates to the next convention of the Institute to take place 
in Washington, D. C., May 5, 6. and 7, 1920: Messrs. 
W. B. Faville, William Mooser. George W. Kelham, Er- 
nest Coxhead, Arthur Brown, Jr., John Galen Howard. 
John Reid, Jr. and Sylvain Sehnaittacher, and Morris 
M. Bruee, the two latter being delegates ex-officio. 

Mr. Edwin Berestrom of Los Angeles, deseribed condi- 
tions in the Southern California Chapter where weekly 
Director’s meetings, and bi-weekly committee meetings 
are held. Committees are large to cover entire member- 
ship. He expressed hones for closer association between 
the two Chapters and deseribed his Chapter’s custom of 
holding Chapter meetings out of town at interesting 
places and suggested joint meetings between the two 
Chapters, somewhere between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. He also touched upon the Southern California 
Chapter’s efforts in Chapter and Institute advertising. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

There being no further business before the Chapter, 
the meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 

Subject to anproval —— —, 1920. 
MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
259th Meeting. 
Minutes of the 259th meeting held Wednesday, April 
7, 6:30 P. M., at the Blue Bird Cafe: 
Present—25 members. 
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The chapter had as its guests of the evening, Mr. Ar- 
nold, President of a new chapter of the National Fire 
Prevention Association, recently formed in Seattle; the 
secretary of the association, Captain Stanslo of the Fire 
Department; and Mr. Moore, the Director of Manual 
Training of the Seattle Public Schools. 

Minutes of the previous meetings were read and ap- 
proved without correction. 

The Secretary read a number of communications, one 
of which was from the Institute relative to the exhibit to 
be held in Washington during the Convention. Follow- 
ing the reading of the letter from the Institute, Mr. Will- 
cox moved that the arrangements for the participation 
of this chapter be left to the Exhibition Committee. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Baeder. Mr. Willatzen ob- 
jected to the form of the motion, due to the financial 
arrangements which had to be made, and wished to have 
a special committee appointed to handle the Washington 
exhibit. Mr. Willeox suggested a substitute motion: 
‘That the financial arrangements be left to the Executive 
Committee and that the Exhibition Committee handle the 
Washington exhibit.’’ Some discussion followed on the 
method of bearing the expense of the exhibit, which, ac- 
cording to the Institute’s communication would be at the 
rate of $2 each for every Institute member in the chap- 
ter. The report of the Exhibition Committee having not 
been heard, Mr. Baeder moved that the question before 
the House be laid on the table, which motion was earried. 

The President then called upon Mr. J. E. Blackwell, 
recently appointed Superintendent of Buildings, City of 
Seattle, for some remarks. Mr. Blackwell stated that 
he had not as yet formed any definite policy, but was 
making a thorough investigation and study of the work 
of his department, and desired to have the help and sug- 
gestions of any of the chapter members in connection 
with his work. 

The report of the Exhibition Committee was made by 
Mr. Willatzen, chairman, who desired to eall the chap- 
ter’s attention to the fine work which had been done by 
Mr. R. M. Hoffman, the landscape architect, in the laying 
out and arranging of the settings for the exhibit. Mr. 
Willatzen moved that the chapter express its apprecia- 
tion to all those who assisted in the success of the exhibit. 
The motion being seconded, it was carried. Mr. Willcox 
moved ‘‘That the report of the Exhibition Committee be 
accepted, and that they and the special committee of 
ladies be given a vote of thanks for their work.’’ The 
motion was passed, and the Secretary was instructed to 
write letters of thanks to each of the non-chapter con- 
tributors to the exhibit. Mr. Baeder then moved that 
the subject of the Washington exhibit be taken from the 
table, which motion being seconded was earried. Mr. 
Willeox then moved that his former motion: ‘‘That the 
financial arrangements be left to the Executive Commit- 
tee and that the Exhibition Committee handle the Wash- 
ington exhibit,’’ be considered. The previous motion 
was then put and earried. 

The Committee on Institute Affairs, Mr. Huntington, 
chairman, reported in reference to the expense of dele- 
gates to the Convention, and he moved that in accordance 
with the usual custom of the chapter, $300 be appro- 
priated for expense of delegates to the Convention. The 
motion being seconded by Mr. Willeox was passed. Mr. 
Huntington ealled the attention of the chapter to a coim- 
munication from the Minnesota chapter containing a 
resolution of considerable length relative to Convention 
matters, and it was resolved that consideration of this be 
postponed until the meeting of the chapter called for the 
consideration of purely Institute matters. 

Mr. Bullard called the attention of the meeting to the 
very interesting exhibition being held at the Tacoma Fine 


Arts Society, and invited all members to view the exhibit. 
(Continued on Page xi) 
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ROOFING TIN 

Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A Guide to good Roofs. Booklet, 334x5%, 24 pp. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet, 6x9%, 80 pp. 
“Service Sheets.” Working Drawings. Details of tin roof- 
ing construction and tables of covering capacity, 16%x21%. 
Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7%x9. 
Curren Price List. 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pamphlet in colors, 34x64, 24 pp. 


SEWER PIPE AND CLAY PRODUCTS ‘ 
Gladding, MeBean & Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Building. 7 
Price list No. 45 on Clay Products, 5x7%, 70 pages, contain- 
ing illustrations. 


SLIDING DOORS y : 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Pitcher’s Disappearing Door.” Folder, 34%4x6, 8 pp. 


STEEL 
Pacifie Coast Steel Co., Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Open-hearth steel products. ‘ 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TANKS—WOOD , 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue illustrative and descriptive of house and wuilding 
tanks, towers and wood pipe for various purposes, 4x9, 
40 pp. 


TILE—ROOFING : 
Simons Brick Company, 125 West Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gladding, MeBean & Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Building. f 

Price list No. 45 on Clay Products, 5x7%, 70 pages contain- 
ing illustrations. 
Fibrestone & Roofing Co., 10th and Howard Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TILE—HOLLOW 
Simons Brick Company, 125 West Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gladding, McBean & Co., Crocker Blidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Building. ; 
Price list No. 45 on Clay Products, 5x7%, 70 pages contain- 
ing illustrations. 


TREES, PLANTS AND SHRUBS 
MaeRorie-MecLaren Co., 141 Powell St., 
Descriptive catalogue, 5x8%, 52 pp. 


VARNISHES 

Berry Bros., Wight and Leibe Streets, Detroit, Mich. 

Berry Bros., 250 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 4% x6%, 94 pp. 

Luxeberry Cement Coating. Color card, 34%x8%, 3 pp. 

Architectural Finishes. Illustrated. 

Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 

San Francisco Office, A. L. Greene, Mgr., 269 Eighth Street. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directory Circular, 3%x6, 8 pp. 
Kyanize Enamel. Complete Specification Booklet, 5x7, 20 pp. 
Recent Pacific Coast Architecture. Illustrated. 
The Inviting Home. Illustrated. 

Price lists of varnishes and enamels, 31%4x6, 24 pp. 

W. P. Fuller & Co., Principal Coast cities. 
Unvarnished Facts. 8-page pamphlet. 

Varnish and Enamel Descriptive Catalogue, 32 pp. 

Valentine’s Valspar. Booklets and Circulars. 

Wooden Panels Finished with Fuller Varnishes 
Stains. Over 1,000 different Finishes. 

Standard Varnish Works, New York and San Francisco. 

Architectural Specifications. 

How to Finish Floor. Booklets. 

Satinette Enamel. Booklets. 

How to Finish Stained and Natural Woods. 
Klenstone Stain Reproductions. 

Makes the World Grow Brighter. Pamphlets. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 


James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets and color cards. 


Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets, descriptive literature and color cards. 


WALL BOARDS 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa., Linabes- 
tos Wallboard Pamphlet. 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Pamphlet. A treatise on application of wall boards, 
3%x6%,6 pp. Also sample. 
Paraffine Paint Companies, Ine., 40 ist Street, San Francisco. 


WATERPROOFING 
W. P. Fuller & Co., Principal Coast cities. 
Color samples and descriptive circulars. 
Concreta and Armorite. 
R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets and literature. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal: 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Catalogue, 6x9, 24 pp. 
Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WATER SOFTENING 
The Permutit Company, 461 Market Street, San Francisco, 404 
Wright Callender Co., Los Angeles. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


and Oil 


WIRE WORKS 
Federal Ornamental Iron Bronze Co., 16th and San Bruno, San 
Francisco. 
Michel and Pfeffer Iron Works, 
Francisco. 


1415 Harrison Street, San 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

Mr. Arnold, President of the Washington chapter of 
the National Fire Prevention Ass’n, one of the principal 
guests of the evening, was introduced and spoke upon 
fire prevention. He requested the chapter to select one of 
its members to be placed on the Executive Committee of 
the organization, and stated the desire of his organization 
to cooperate with the chapter in the framing of more 
comprehensive ordinances regarding the erection of 
buildings and fire prevention. Captain Stanslo, Secre- 
tary of the Fire Prevention Assn., drew the attention of 
the meeting to the many dangerous habits condusive to 
the increasing of fire hazards, and pointed out that it was 
a question of education in a great measure, as had been 
proved by the work accomplished in the public schools 
and elsewhere—following which the President announced 
that the suggestion of the appointment of a member on 
the Executive Committee of the Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion would be considered by the Executive Committee of 
the Chapter and the appointment made by the President. 
Mr. Blackwell moved that a Fire Prevention Committee 
of the chapter be formed to cooperate with the Fire Pre- 
vention Assn. and to interest the public generally. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Willatzen and was passed. 

Mr. Moore, Director of Manual Training of the Seattle 
Publie Schools, discussed at length the subject of archi- 
tectural drawings in the high schools, going at some 
length into the various courses and the division of the 
work. He stated that he desired to have some of our 
members address particular classes in the various high 
schools and wished to have the corporation of our Educa- 
tional Committee in all of his work. 

Mr. Borhek spoke of the publicity work done by the 
Tacoma Society and the arrangements which they had 
been asked to make by the Tacoma Commercial Club for 
an Architects’ Day. 
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Dustproof, 
Wearproof Waterproof 
new or old 


Concrete Floors 








L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
77 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 
355 Pacific Electric Building Los Angeles, Calif. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GIANT PLANT OF THE AMERICAN TRONA COMPANY ON LAKE SEARLES, CALIFORNIA 


Ambler Asbestos Buildin 


















ASBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 


Products Stop Fires 


Ambler Asbestos Building Products, including Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding, 
Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbestos Century Shingles are non-inflammable and 
cannot carry nor support fire. Iron isa fire-communicating material when heated above the moderate 
temperature of 1500 degrees F., while Ambler Asbestos Building Products afford a relatively high 
degree of insulation against heat. They will not take nor retain fire and will withstand a high 
degree of heat on one side before communicating fire to inflammable materials on the other. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Products will successfully withstand higher temperatures than will 
the lime mortar of an ordinary brick wall. Buildings covered with Ambler Asbestos Building Prod- 
ucts are protected against flying brands and radiation from other buildings, and buildings so covered 
can secure substantial reductions in fire insurance rates, as compared with buildings covered with 
inflammable or semi-inflammable or heat-conducting roof coverings. Due to their light weight and 
manner of application, Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding and Ambler Asbestos 
Century Shingles require little or no change in methods of construction over those required for corru- 
gated iron or wooden shingles. 


~ 
Ambler Asbestos Building Products have been tested and approved as fire-retarding materials 
by the American Society for Fire Prevention. 


Weather-Resisting Qualities of Ambler Asbestos Building Products 


Due to the progressive hardening of the hydraulic cement colloids, the Ambler Asbestos Building 
Products become tougher, denser and stronger with age. As there is nothing to dry out, evaporate, 
blister, crack, peel, wash off or corrode, they are perfect weather resistants, and have truly been said 
to form the ‘“‘Last Forever”’ roof. 


Stocks carried at San Francisco 


Manufactured by J. A. D R U M M O N D 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 


AMBLER, PA. 245 Mission Street, San Francisco 


